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SUPPORTER 


“PAL” is a specially knitted supporter (not woven) with 
elastic front, affording proper support with maximum pro- 
tection and freedom of movement. 
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impossible, and always cool and comfortable to wear. 

The “PAL” is designed especially for athletes, and is 
favored by football, baseball, basket ball, hockey, tennis and 
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ties of the boxing and wrestling arena. Track men find it 
lightest and most comfortable. The splendid quality of the 
materials used, and the method of knitting, make this an 
unusually good supporter for swimmers. 
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carry “PAL” in stock. Comes in three sizes, to fit all re- 
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THE POLE VAULT 


fee TONES 
Director of Physical Education 


University of Wisconsin 


Mr. Jones is a graduate of Iowa State Teachers College, and Springfield 


Y. M. C. A. College. 
High School, Madison, Wis., 
versity of Wisconsin. 


He hag had a successful coaching career at Madison 
the University of Missouri, and at the Uni- 
He is at present Director of Physical Education at 
the latter school and coach of track and field sports. 


Further, he is a 


member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association Committee, which 
is conducting the National Meet—Enpitor’s Nore. 


E pole vault was added to the 
Championship program of 
America in 1877, and from the 
spectator’s point of view is perhaps 
the most interesting of all the field 
events. It is an event that requires 
a high degree of co-ordination, re- 
quires strong arms, a strong back, 
well developed shoulders, a good 
grip and a fair amount of speed 
and strength. 

In no event has such marked 
progress been made as is shown by 
the following records: 

H. Baxter, 1887.......... 11’ 5” 


W. Rodenbaugh, 1892.. oa 5 3/8” 
R. G. Clapp, 1898........ ’ 101/2” 
N. Dole, 1904... — 1 8/25” 
Leroy Samise, 1906......12’ 47/8" 
W. R. Dray, 1908........ 12’ 91/2” 
L.. &. Sat; POC........... 12’ 107/8” 
M. S. Wright, 1912......13’ 21/4” 
F. K. Foss, 1919.......... 13’ 39/16” 
F. K. Foss, 1920.......... 13’ 55/16” 


EQUIPMENT 

Personal. The ordinary track 
suit, sweat shirt and sweat pants 
are required, also jumping or vault- 
ing shoes with sponge rubber in 
the heel. The vaulting shoe is bet- 
ter than the ordinary jumping shoe 
for the reason that it gives support 
to the ankle. 

Field Equipment—The Pole. Be- 
cause of its lightness, its uniformity 
and its elasticity, the bamboo pole 
is the best one to use. Its use has 


added nearly a foot to the vaulting 
records. In selecting poles, pick 
out those that are evenly balanced 
and- well seasoned. A well sea- 
soned pole has more whip. A four- 
teen-foot pole is best for beginners, 
but the sixteen-foot is the best for 
college competition. If the pole is 
spiked, remove the spike, plug with 
wood and re-wrap to make the pole 
lighter. Poles should be wrapped 
between joints with electric tape as 
a protection and also as an aid to 
good grip. It is also well to wrap 
the upper end of the pole to pro- 
tect it from splitting. The pole 
should never be allowed to drop 
except in actual competition. 


The Landing Pit. The landing 
pit should be 16 feet wide, 12 feet 
across and dug to a depth of 2% 
feet. Sand and loam pits are most 
commonly used, but one filled with 
excelsior or shavings has more 
elasticity and relieves the jar on the 
vaulter. A good pit is made by 
putting excelsior in the bottom with 
sawdust or shavings on top. A 
very good pit is also made by dig- 
ging the pit 2 feet deep and filling 
it with pine shavings. The landing 
pit should be enclosed by 2-inch 
plank, a foot wide and sunk flush 
with the ground or a little below. 
On the side where the runways are 
located, an additional plank below 
the stubbing board should be placed 
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so that there is no danger of the 
pole getting underneath. The top 
of the stubbing board should be 
painted white. : 

Planting Pit. The planting pit is 
the hole in which the vaulter’s pole 
is placed. It should be from 4 to 6 
inches deep with vertical sides and 
about 2 feet long, tapering toward 
the vaulter. A little soft dirt should 
be thrown in the hole to relieve the 
jar on the hands. 


The Runway. The 
should extend back 100 feet and 
be 3 feet wide. It should be made 
of a fine mixture of cinders and 
clay with a thin layer of soft coal 
ashes on the top to insure a fine 
surface. The center of the runway 
should be slightly higher than the 
sides to give good drainage. 

TECHNIQUE 

Grip on the Pole. The height at 

which a man grips the pole varies 


runway 

















No. 1. The way it was done in 1895 showing more sympathetic reflex action than form 


Uprights. There should be two 
movable uprights 14 feet high, ad- 
justable at every inch above 10 feet. 
Standards should be placed at least 
12 feet apart at exactly the same 


level. This base should cover an 
area about 4 feet in radius and is 
usually of wood or concrete. A 
durable cross bar made of straight 
grained white hickory 1% inches 
square with the sharp edges 
rounded should rest on the up- 
rights. For practice work a bam- 
boo cross bar is best. 


with the height of the man and the 
height of the bar. An individual 
should vary as little as possible on 
his grip on the pole. The old 
method of laying the pole against 
the bar and placing the upper hand 
where the pole touched is applicable 
up to 1l or 11% feet. After that 
height is reached, it varies little and 
seldom reaches 11 feet 9 inches. 
Gold, holder of the Western Con- 
ference Record, vaulted 12 feet 10 
inches with his upper hand at 11 
feet 2 inches. The hands should 
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be about three feet apart with the 
right hand uppermost for a man 
who takes off with his left foot. If 
a man cannot shift the hands, he 
had better keep them 18 inches 
apart. In gripping the pole the 














No. 2. Preparatory to starting the run 


thumbs should be uppermost. The 
lower hand should come about to 
the height of the waist. Care 


should be taken not to grip the pole 
too tightly. It should be carried 
loosely by the side. In helping to 
find a proper height for the grip, it 
is well to put one end of the pole 
in the hole, raise the hands above 
the head and in this position they 
should reach a point directly above 
the forehead. 

The Run. The run should be 
straight and the take-off foot 
planted directly underneath the 
hands from 8 to 9 feet away from 
the place where the pole is placed 
in the ground. The total length of 
the run should be from 70 to 90 
feet. There should be two marks, 
the first one six strides, or 40 feet, 
from the take-off, and the second 
about 75 feet from the pit. The 
run should be made at a moderately 
fast speed during the first few 
strides, then at top speed. The last 
stride should be shortened a trifle 
in an effort to concentrate on a 
perfect take-off rather than that of 
gaining more speed. During the 
run the pole should be carried 
loosely, and the body should be 
kept as nearly square to the front 
as possible. 

The Shift. The shift is the slid- 
ing of the lower hand up on the 
pole to the upper hand. The rule 
states that the upper hand cannot 
be moved. The purpose of the 
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No. 2. Showing the way the*pole has been carried and the moment at which the point is dropped in the 
planting pit 
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shift is to get the pull with two 
arms, thus making it more power- 
ful. It is absolutely necessary if 
one expects to gain proficiency in 
this event to master the shift. It 
often helps in learning to use an 
exaggerated grasp of the pole, as 
putting the hands four feet apart 
and running with the pole in that 
position. The shift must be com- 
pleted and the grasp firm before the 
body is swung forward from the 
take-off. In this way the lower 
arm is in a straightened position to 
make the pull. Three things must 
be accomplished simultaneously: 
the right hand brought forward 
and upward to a position over the 
head; the pole planted by extend- 


delay too long interferes with the 
pull. There must be a nice judg- 
ment used at this point in the vault. 

Take-Off. The take-off is very 
important. Measure the take-off 
so that it will come on the leaping 
foot at the right spot. The take-off 
foot should be directly in line with 
the point where the pole strikes, 
directly below the center of gravity. 
If any variation is made from this, 
it should be to the left. When the 
vaulter experiences trouble by hav- 
ing the leg and body strike the pole, 
the natural action is to take off a 
little further to the right. How- 
ever, this is the wrong thing to do, 
because as soon as the feet leave 
the ground, the further to the right 














No. 4. Endres of Wisconsin illustrating take off 
a man steps, the greater is the pull 


ing it forward and the lower hand 
shifted up against the upper hand. 
The act of sliding the pole forward 
into the hole is started just before 
the foot taking the last stride hits 
the ground. The planting must be 
completed quickly. The action 
must be smooth, firm and with no 
hesitation. These three movements 
must be accomplished on the next 
to the last stride, or the stride be- 
fore the take-off. To hurry the 
action interferes with the run. To 


toward the pole. The body is the 
pendulum attached to the fulcrum 
at the hands. This is a very com- 
mon error in vaulting. A man who 
has this difficulty of striking the 
pole, should step a little to the left. 
In this way his body will swing 
past and clear the pole. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most champion vault- 
ers take off a trifle to the left. Do 
not take off too far back from the 
planting pit, as this causes a jolt; 
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nor too near, as this will prevent 
sufficient carry. 

The Pull-Up. A strong, power- 
ful pull and a perfect take off is 90 
per cent of the successful vault. 
This pull should be a continuation 
of the momentum gained in the 
run. Jump from the ground, at 
the same time kicking or swinging 
the legs up close to the pole. The 
swing up of the legs and the pull 
up of the arms should be together. 
The feet and body should be 
thrown as high above the bar as 
possible. In this effort, however, 
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No. 5. Merrick of Wisconsin. Note that the feet are 
high above the head before the pushing off. 


do not straighten the arms. Keep 
the body close to the pole so as to 
be in a good position for a strong 
push off. Do not go around the 
pole. The pole is twisted with the 
body and should be carried at least 
to a vertical position. Many of the 
best vaulters have the cross bar 18 
inches back towards the pit, thus 
permitting a long carry and a 
strong position from which to push 
off. 

The Arch. When the body is 
over the bar it comes to an arched 


or jack knife position. This is ac- 
complished by throwing the feet as 
high as possible over the bar, turn- 
ing the body facing the bar, the 
hands still maintaining their hold 
on the pole, and a perfect balance 
maintained as the legs start on the 
descent. 





f 











No. 6. Dray of Yale showing a fine arch of a 


ack- Knife. 

The Push-Off. The push-off is 
the lifting of the body upward by 
extending the arms and is made 
from the arched position over the 
bar. The pole should be carried 
close to the shoulders so as to main- 
tain power for this extension. The 
push-off is not possible unless the 
pole is in a vertical position. Most 
vaulters gain a foot by perfecting 
this part of the vault. Frank Foss, 
the World Record Holder, in Fig. 
No. 8 shows this in a more 
marked degree than any other 
vaulter. He not only pushes with 
both hands, but as he releases his 
left hand he turns his body and 
gets an additional push from the 
right hand, which still grasps the 
ole. 

The Throw Away. The pole 
should be thrown back. This is 
done by lifting the hands and 
throwing the arms. well back above 
the shoulders. Care should be 
taken not to throw the hands too 
far back, as this will cause the 
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No. 7. Showing the-push up over the bar. 
vaulter to land on his back. 

Landing. Landing should be 
made on hands aud®feet to lessen 
the strain. The vaulter should 
make a practice of falling limp and 
should fall facing the bar if pos- 
sible. 

Suggestions to Beginners. The 
steps in learning to vault are as 
follows: 

First learn the correct grasp of 
the pole and how to carry it. 

Then learn to run with the pole 
so that you can hit your take-off 
perfectly. Do not swing the pole 
during the run. Learn to carry it 
with steadiness and speed. 

Next learn the correct way to 
plant the pole. In doing so, walk 
a number of steps to the take-off 
mark and execute ; then run a num- 
ber of steps and execute. Begin 
with slow motion and gradually 
speed up, always emphasizing full 
shift of the lower hand. 

The next step is the swing off 
the ground. Be careful to swing 
rather than jump. 

Now practice vaulting for dis- 
tance, for development of the carry. 


Learn to flex the legs with the 
pull up. 

Do not be in too much of a hurry 
to release the pole. Do not expend 
too much energy on the first part 
of the pull or you will not have 
sufficient carry. 

Points in Competition. If the 
vaulter is running with the wind, 

















No. 8. Foss at 1920 Olympics. Note the release of 
the left hand and the final pushoff with 
the right hand. 
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No. 9. Foss at the Olymrics showing the final 
throw-awav and landing position. 


he should lengthen the run; if run- 
ning against the wind, shorten it. 
If the ground is wet or the com- 
petitor fatigued, the run should be 
shortened. Allow at least five min- 
utes rest between each try. 


Preliminary Training. Much of 
the preliminary training: may be 
done in the gymnasium. A general 
building up of the body through 
gymnastics for a period of four to 
six weeks is necessary to put a 
vaulter in shape. Work to develop 
abdominal muscles by body-build- 
ing exercises, stretching exercises, 
hopping on take-off foot, heel rais- 
ing for developing the ankles. A 
man must develop strong back and 


shoulders, strong arms and a good 
grip. The parallel bar offers good 
practice, as does work on the grip- 
ping machine to strengthen the 
hands. Rope climbing, pull-up on 
climbing pole and push-up on par- 
allel bars are especially good. Take 
short sprints to gain speed. The 
exercises which apply most directly 
to a vaulter’s work are: sprinting 
with pole, which trains and devel- 
ops the arms and gives speed and 
balance and co-ordination for the 
specific purpose of the approach; 
hand stands with a snap back to the 
feet to develop the push up; and 
long underswing dismount from the 
horizontal bars or swinging pole 
with turn and push off. During the 
preliminary season, three work- 
outs in a week, say Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday, with 
easy developmental work on other 
days make up a satisfactory train- 
ing program. 


W eek’s Suggested Schedule During 
the Season of Competition 


Monday—Loosen up by jogging 
up and down the straightaway. Run 
through the take-off four or five 
times. Take six or eight easy 
vaults. Jog an easy quarter. 


Tuesday—Jog an easy quarter to 
loosen up. Four or five sprints of 
40 or 50 yards with the pole. No 
vaulting. 


Wednesday—Loosen up. Six or 
eight vaults working for form, 
height, pull-up or push-off, what- 
ever your weak point may be. 


Thursday—Easy limbering up 
work. No vaulting. 


Friday—Rest. The vaulter, like 
the broad jumper and high jumper, 
ought not to work hard oftener 
than once a week during the season 
of competition. 


Saturday—Competition. 











HINTS TO HITTERS 


BY , 
L. B. ALLISON 
Director of Athletics 
University of South Dakota 


Mr. Allison graduated from Carleton College, where he was rated one of the 
best athletes in the history of that college, which has turned out a number 
of brilliant athletes. Allison played football, basketball and baseball on 
the 88th Division teams, both in this country and in France. After leaving 
the service, he was assistant football coach and head baseball coach at the 
University of Washington. The next year he was made head football and 
baseball coach. In his two years of coaching, his ball teams were consid- 
ered the fastest on the coast. In the summer of 1921 he took the University 





team for a tour of Japan, winning most of the games.—Epitor’s Note. 


HERE is much to be said about 

college baseball, but the big 
word is “attack.” Too much time 
is spent nowadays in fielding prac- 
tice. If the two departments were 
to make up a three-hour practice 
period, I would put two hours and 
forty-five minutes on hitting and 
the remainder of the time in good 
snappy fielding. 

Pick out a bat that will “balance” 
for you and do not think when you 
have found your model that you 
have found your bat. Look through 
them and swing them; there will be 
one that seems part of you, and 
that’s the one to keep. Try to se- 
lect one with lots of hitting sur- 
face, one that has a perfect balance 
when grasped four or five inches 
from the end. 


First of all, a hitter must have 
confidence and always in baseball 
“attack” whenever you come to the 
plate you must believe in yourself. 
Let your position at the plate be 
comfortable and free, feet far 
enough apart to be steady on both 
legs, left foot a little closer to the 
plate (right handed hitter) with 
body erect. Don’t cock your head 
to one side; if your eyes would 
function better this way, the “pow- 
ers” would have put one above the 
other. Let your bat rest against 
the biceps of your right arm or the 
point of the right shoulder, never 
on top. If you do, you describe an 
arc with the end of your bat at 
every swing, which has a tendency 

















Illustration 1. Position at bat 

to make a man swing up or down. 

Don’t plan to hit before your 
“swing step” or after, but “with it,” 
and your swing will have all the 
body weight from your waist up. 
The length of the swing step should 
be between 12 and 14 inches, not 
over 16 inches. When you have 
changed your swing step a very few 
inches, the old man “slump” usually 
breaks in for several trips to the 
plate. Be sure your swing step is 
not high, as it will interfere with 
your balance and this takes the 
solidness away from your blows 
and is rotten practice. Your swing 
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is straight back, and forward with 
your bat in the same plane with the 
ball when back, then coming for- 
ward with your step. In other 
words, always swing level and your 
chance of grabbing off blows is 
much greater. 

















Illustration 2. Start to swing. 


Much has been published about 
chopping at the ball. I do not favor 
this, neither do I allow my clubs to 
swing with all their strength. Make 
the eyes and muscles act together 
and put all your attention on pick- 
ing your ball, and then get hold of 
it. Your weight, with ordinary 
strength of swing, will give you all 
the power necessary. Get the above 
style with plenty of early season 
practice so that when your season 
opens you have acquired correct 
habits and all attention is then con- 
centrated on picking the balls and 
strikes. 


With this in view, keep your 
mind on the ball, and open for con- 
viction; don’t pick at bad balls to 
help the opposition; don’t outguess 




















Illustration 3. Note the bat is swung on a 
level with the ball. 


— 








Illustration 4. Note the follow through. 
The weight has shifted to the left foot. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 











THE WESTERN FORM IN 
HIGH JUMPING 


HARRY GILL 
Track Coach 
University of Illinois 

In 1900 Mr. Gill won the amateur all-around championship of America, 
and in 1902 the professional all-around championship. He has been track 
coach at Illinois for eighteen years, during which time his teams have won 
84 per cent of their Conference dual meets, out of twelve indoor Confer- 
ence meets he has won six, and his teams have won six outdoor Conference 
meets; and last year they won the National college championship of 
America in the National Collegiate Athletic Association Meet in Chicago. 


—EpiTor’s Norte. 


H!GH jumping has seen some 

good athletes developed since 
the advent of the so-called Western 
or California style. W. M. Oler of 
Yale broke the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
record in 1912, using the Sweeney 
or orthodox form of jumping. In 
1914 E. Beeson of California es- 
tablished a new world’s record of 
6 ft. 75/16 in. Beeson used the 
style that Horine and other west- 
ern jumpers used, only more suc- 
cessfully than they. At the Drake 
Relay Meet this year, Harold Os- 
borne of Illinois jumped 6 ft. 6 in., 
using a form similar to that em- 
ployed by Beeson. The following 
pictures and descriptive matter will 
explain how Osborne accomplishes 
his results with this form: 


THE TAKE-OFF 

Osborne jumps from his left foot 
and starts about 25 feet from the 
standard, running on an angle of 
about 45 degrees. He establishes a 
check mark which is back four 
strides from his take-off mark. The 
take-off mark is about 4 feet from 
the bar. After determining his 
check mark, he runs through so as 
to hit the check mark with his left 
foot, then steps with his right, then 
his left, then his right, and this 
brings his left foot on his take-off 
mark. If his stride does not come 
right, he shifts his check mark ac- 
cordingly. The main point is that 
he gets four long, springy strides 
between his check mark and take- 
off. 





¢ 








Illustration 1 
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THE FORM 

Illustration No. 1 shows him at 
the moment when his left foot 
strikes the take-off mark. Note 
that his take-off foot is the one 
next to the bar and his body is 
leaned back. Further, he is start- 
ing to raise his right foot, which 
is the one farthest from the bar, 
upward in his jump. 


note that he is leaning a little far- 
ther to his left preparatory to get- 
ting his body parallel to the bar. 
Illustration No. 3 shows him 
with his body parallel to the bar 
and at the moment after his left 
arm has crossed the bar. Osborne 
bends his left knee at the moment 
of crossing the bar, but this is pecu- 
liar to him and is not necessary for 











Illustration 2. 


Illustration No. 2 shows him at 
the moment that he leaves the 
ground. Note how his right arm 
is raised as an aid in lifting him in 
his rise from the ground. Further 


most jumpers using this form. Note 
that his body is stretched out, and 
that he is using the muscles of his 
back in making the forward roll. 





» 











Illustration 3. 
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_ Illustration No. 4 shows the body 
turned face downward caused by 
the rolling motion over the bar. The 
right foot is thrown up as a bal- 
ance to keep him from falling in 
a bad position. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

A big point in jumping is to ac- 
quire the proper form. When the 
jump is being made, the athlete 
should think of two things, namely, 
to keep his body relaxed and to con- 
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Illustration 4. 


Illustration No. 5 shows the form 
in landing. Some jumpers take off 
from the left foot and land on the 
right foot, but Osborne always 
alights on his take-off foot. Fur- 
ther, he lands on his hands and 
feet in such a position that he is 
seldom injured. 


centrate his attention on his form. 
It is a mistake to concentrate the 
mind on the height and thus forget 
the form. Further, many jumpers 
make the mistake of jumping too 
much. A little work is better than 
a great deal. It is well to practice 
at low heights until the form is 
acquired. 
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Illustration 5. 
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SOME BASEBALL FUNDAMENTALS 


BY 
GEO. A. HUFF 
Director of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 
For twenty-seven years Mr. Huff has been connected with the Department 
of Physical Education of the University of Illinois and for twenty-four 
years he coached the baseball teams, during which time he won the Confer- 
ence championship twelve times and all in all won 74 per cent of all of his 
Conference games. He was a big league scout for a number of years, has 
developed some of the greatest stars that the game has known, has discov- 
ered others for the National League and is one of the biggest figures known 


to baseball_—Enprtor’s Nore. 


"THE following suggestions 

which are for amateur players, 
relate to the technique of baseball 
and, of course, men should learn 
how to field ground balls, to catch 
fly balls and to throw before being 
schooled in team play. This article 
will deal with three fundamentals: 
throwing, fielding ground balls and 
fielding fly balls. 

THROWING 

Before throwing the ball with 
any speed the players should always 
warm up well. This may best be 
done by two men throwing the ball 
back and forth between them at 
first for a short distance and later 
for a longer distance. Ball players 
almost always throw too much and 
too hard in practice. The result is 
they have dead arms or arms that 
are permanently injured. 

In throwing, the player should 
concentrate his attention on the tar- 
get. If he has acquired the proper 
form in throwing he can center his 
thought on the spot to which he is 
throwing. 

The overhand throw for most 
purposes is better than any other 
method. With this form the player 
can throw more accurately and 
with greater speed and with less 
chance of injuring his arm than 
with the side-arm or underhand 
throw. In using the overhand 
throw the ball should be held with 
the first two fingers and the ball 
goes over the ends of the fingers. 
In making the throw the hand 
starts behind the head and is 
brought straight over the shoulder. 














Illustration 1. 


As the hand and arm are drawn 
back the left foot is stepped for- 
ward, and as the throw is com- 
pleted the right foot steps forward 
with the arm motion. In illustra- 
tion one, the infielder has just 
picked up a ground ball and is 
throwing it to a base. The camera 
was snapped before the hand was 
completely turned for the overhand 
throw ; however, as the ball leaves 
the hand the palm of the hand will 
be down. Note that the player’s 
eyes are fixed on the target to which 
he is throwing. 

The underhand throw should be 
used on some occasions among 
which may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: 1. The shortstop uses the 
underhand throw when making a 
short throw to second base or after 


fielding slow hit grounders and the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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THE JOURNAL NEXT YEAR 


As has been announced, the Journal will not be published dur- 
ing the summer months. The next issue, which will be mailed the 
first week of September, will contain a number of interesting arti- 
cles written by well-known coaches and athletes. The policy already 
established of dealing with the major sports in season will be 
followed again next year. This means that the September, October 
and November numbers will be devoted very largely to football. 

The Athletic Journal is the only magazine printed which deals 
exclusively with the technique of the major sports and the prob- 
lems of the athletic coach. Other publications have for their field 
the historical and theoretical side of Physical Education and the 
compilation of athletic news. The Journal is modest, it does not 
aim to cover the whole field of Physical Education, but will be con- 
tent if it can serve the men who are charged with the responsibilities 
of directing athletics in the schools and colleges of the Nation. 

The American system of physical training is inalienably built 
up around our great national games. Attempts to supplant it with 
a German system, a Swedish system or a Japanese system are des- 
tined to fail as they have already failed. In fact, there is evidence 
that American sports are gaining in popularity in the countries just 
named. The Journal rejoices that our life seeks expression through 
our highly organized athletics with their great character moulding 
potentialities. It believes that if our sports are properly coached, 
are extended to include large numbers of competitors and are in the 
hands of men who are concerned with improving the quality of 
manhood in America, that then our athletics are second in impor- 
tance to no other constructive agency. 

The Journal has received many congratulatory letters with 
expressions of good will and appreciation for its humble efforts to 
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serve the coaching fraternity. These have strengthened us in our 
belief that the purpose underlying its publication was sound and 
consequently that the venture would succeed. The success of this 
publication the first year of its existence has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Next fall it will again be at your service. 





AN ATHLETIC CODE OF ETHICS 


As an athlete I am determined: 

To play the game to the limit of my capacities, giving to each detail 
the greatest care and attention. 

To strive to carry more than my own burden, to do a little more 
than my share, not seeking help from others. 

To correct my faults, ever eager to learn and improve, never seek- 
ing to cover up or conceal mistakes made. 

To carry the fight to the opponents with the spirit of the “Old Guard 
that dies but never surrenders.” 

To be unselfish in endeavor, caring more for the satisfaction which 
comes from doing a thing well than for praise. 

To glory in fighting against odds like the Lacedaemonians who never 
asked of the enemy “how many are there but where are they.” 

To hate an alibi, knowing that the man who makes excuses admits 
his weakness and has a dwarfed soul. 

To rise above obstacles, to fight harder when the game is going the 
other way than when winning. 

To fight with an unconquerable spirit, realizing with every act 
that the “deed is the measure of the man.” 

To play according to the letter and the spirit of the rules, scorning 
an unfair advantage over an opponent. 

To be undismayed by defeat but with a will hardened by adversity 
seek to learn the cause of the failure. 

To be unspoiled by victories, realizing that brave men are softened 
by success rather than by defeat. 

To give the best that’s in me to the end that I may be a better 
student, a better citizen, a better man. 
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SOME BASE BALL FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 15) 


throw is to first or home. 2. The 
third baseman uses the underhand 
throw on bunts and slow hit 
grounders. 3. The second baseman 
frequently needs to throw under- 
handed, but he likewise may be 
called upon to throw with side-arm 
or overhand motion. 

The catcher uses the overhand 
throw when throwing to bases ex- 
cept sometimes on bunted balls, and 
most of the throws made by the 
infield should be of the overhand 
variety. The outfielders should al- 
ways throw overhanded. 














FIELDING GROUND BALLS 


In fielding ground balls the play- 
er should first assume a position 
which will enable him to start 
quickly in any direction. This po- 
sition may be described as follows: 
The feet should be from 12 to 18 
inches apart, the knees bent, the 
hands on the knees, the body in a 
stooped position and the weight of 
the body on the balls of the feet. 
While in this position the infielders’ 
eyes should be on the batter. 

As soon as the ball is hit. the 
player should get his body directly 
in front of the ball. When the ball 
is fielded, the feet of the player 
should be together and directly in 
front of the ball. In some cases it 
may be that the fielder’s feet will be 
one foot apart, but in either case 
they should be on a line. Some 
players think that they can get 
their throws away more quickly if 
they pick up ground balls with the 
right foot advanced in front of the 
left, but this is a mistake, first, be- 
cause men who field in this manner 
commit more errors than men who 
back up the ball with their feet, legs 
and body, and further, no time is 
saved by taking a stance with one 
foot ahead because the feet can be 
shifted as the arm is raised for the 
throw. 
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In illustration two note these 
particulars: the feet are together 
and on a line with the ball, the 
knees are bent outward, the body 
is bent forward at the hips, the 
body is low, the fingers are straight 
down and the players’ eyes are on 
the ball. This last point is of the 
greatest importance. The player 
should watch the ball intently from 
the time it leaves the bat until it is 
in the fielder’s hands. It is a mis- 
take to take the eyes off the ball 
when it is within about fifteen feet 
of the fielder for the purpose of 
looking at the target. The infielder 
should have his mind made up be- 
fore the ball is hit as to what he 
will do with it in case it comes to 
him, but if it is hit toward him he 
must concentrate all of his atten- 
tion on the ball until it is in his 
hands and then he can think of 
something else. There is nothing 
in baseball which will pay such 
dividends whether in the field or 


at the bat as watching the ball. 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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BASEBALL PSYCHOLOGY 


Y 
C. L. BREWER 
Director of Physical Education 
Michigan Agricultural College 
Mr. Brewer has been a prominent figure in Middle Western athletics for a 


quarter of a century. 


He was a brilliant athlete in his college days at the 


University of Wisconsin, where he played on both the football and baseball 
teams. He has been connected with various schools as director, has coached 
all of the sports successfully, but still clings to baseball, a game of which 
he has made intensive study—Enpitor’s Note. 


ASEBALL is more “fun” than 

any of our other college games. 
It is real sport to play it and a 
pleasure to coach it. There is never 
need for the driving, wearing phys- 
ical effort in practice that we have 
in football or basket ball or even 
in track, and, in the game itself 
there is not the call for the ex- 
haustive and sustained physical ef- 
fort which the other sports demand. 
For this reason, possibly, school 





and college baseball never has and 
never will pull the heart strings of 
the crowd so strongly as football 
and, because the play is inferior to 
the game as played by the profes- 
sionals, will never attract the pub- 
lic in large numbers. Yet baseball 
is fascinating ; and, as it is univers- 
ally known and lends itself most 
admirably to all kinds of groups, 
it is a most valuable college sport. 
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Little equipment and no prelimi- 
nary conditioning and training is 
necessary. Boarding houses, fra- 
ternities, departments, classes—or 
any group may have a team and get 
the joy and exhilaration of “play- 
ing the game.” And it is “playing 
the game” in increasingly large 
numbers that is needed in our 
schools and colleges, so that the 
spirit of play and the spark of com- 
petition will come to the greatest 





possible number. 

The coaching of baseball is some- 
what of a different problem than 
that of our other college sports. 
The principles and fundamentals of 
the game are known by every boy 
before he leaves ward school. Every 
boy who will ever play baseball 
learns to catch, to throw, the rela- 
tion of the bases and when a man 
is “out” and “safe,” long before he 
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comes under the eye of the coach. 
The pupil of the coach is the boy 
who has mastered the fundamentals 
a bit better than the average. Then, 
too, particular baseball skill is not 
acquired but born. Our great bats- 
men in the game have had a pecu- 
liar gift given them. Great ball 
players like Cobb, Collins and oth- 
ers cannot become great pitchers. 
Many great outfielders have never 
been able to intuitively judge 
ground balls which will permit 
them to play the infield; while a 
number of our splendid pitchers 
lack the physical makeup of the 
athlete, and are not ball players, but 
pitchers. The job of the coach, 
then, is to recognize this fact and 
by wise study of the individual ad- 
just each to the position where he 
best fits and then furnish the finesse 
of individual play; the team co- 
ordination and the spark and fire 
of competition. 

The psychology of baseball is 
different from that of other sports. 
A baseball team is not threatened, 
entreated and pleaded with to “key 
them up,” as is the football or the 
basket ball team. Rather the ball 
player needs just the opposite mental 
attitude. He needs to be confident, 
cool and steady of eye and of nerve. 
A good coaching maxim is “don’t 
get excited, but take them as they 
come.” The coach should teach 
and encourage confidence. A bats- 
man to hit must believe he can hit. 
A fielder to field must know he is 
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What Makes a 
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Lively 


The liveliness of a basket 
ball depends upon the 
AMOUNT OF AIR COM- 
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be a lifeless thing. 
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going to get the ball and, if he 
misses immediately forget the error 
and say to himself, “I'll get the 
next one.” The wise coach lends 





encouragement after a mechanical 
error and pans and criticizes only 
after mental lapses, lack of effort 
or carelessness. 


The coaching and development 
of a team consists of the offense 
and the defense. The offense is to 
get runs. The defense is to pre- 
vent runs by the opponent. The 
offense is hitting and base running. 

Just a few coaching axioms for 
the batsman. There are two types 
of hitters. One takes hold of the 
end of the bat, both hands together, 
and swings freely. Such sluggers 
as Ruth and Hornsby use this 
method. The other method is to 
choke the bat, both hands up the 
bat a bit with half an inch or so 
between to prevent “dipping.” The 
important things are: to keep the 
eye on the ball from the time it is 
held by the pitcher until it actually 
hits the bat; to swing the body and 
arms so that the bat comes over 
the plate at the right angle to the 
direction of the pitch; and then 
that fine timing of step, and swing 
of shoulders and arms so the iull 
power of all three is behind the 
blow. The usual faults of the 
young player are taking the eye off 
the ball, pulling away from the 
plate and poor timing of the swing. 
Every batsman should be able to 
bunt. Bunting is easy. Just slip 


both hands up the bat, hands apart, 
follow the ball almost as if you 
were going to catch it in the upper 
hand, keep the bat parallel with the 
ground and then push the ball, at 
the same time turning it toward 
first or third. And please, Mr. 
Batsman, never hit at a bad ball. 


Base running is largely alertness 
and quick thinking. Always start 
with the pitch so you are “on your 
way” if the ball is hit and always 
“hit the dirt” if there is to be a 
play on you. Every man should 
know the hook slide, which is mere- 
ly riding in on the hip and hooking 
the base with one toe. Learn to 
slide either way and then slide 
away. from the direction of the 
throw or away from the baseman. 





There should be a complete un- 
derstanding between the base run- 
ner and the batsman by use of a 
simple set of signals. It should be 
clearly understood that it is runs 
you are after and that the man on 
the base carries the potential run, 
and every effort should be to put 
his spikes in home plate. Players 
should understand all the offensive 
plays, such as: the steal, sacrifice 
bunt, hit and run, squeeze, etc., yet 
most of these plays must be used 
wisely and timely by young play- 
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ers. It is better to have too few 
plays and signals than too many. 
The average college player when 
given the “hit and run,” for ex- 
ample, often loses his concentration 
on the ball and is quite likely to 
miss it altogether. In fact many 
of the offensive plays commonly 
used by professionals are useless 
on the college or school ball field. 
The defense is largely a question 
of pitching, mechanical fielding and 
a fine understanding between the 
men playing the different positions. 
The catcher should study the op- 
posing batsman and work with and 
encourage his pitcher. He should 
be aggressive and energetic in every 
move, for he is facing all of his 
team-mates and the morale of the 
team is largely controlled by his 
attitude. The pitcher should have 
control, above all things, and work 
and experiment until he has a good 
mixture of balls. He should en- 
deavor always to “pitch them over 
the corner,” and never “over the 
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THE LATEST IDEAS IN 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 





Football Equipment made according 
to specifications for school and col- 
lege athletes. 


SPECIAL 
HELMET 
KIDNEY 
PADS 
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FIBRE 
FORM FIT- 
SPECIAL 
PADS TING PANTS 





SPECIAL FOOTBALL PANTS 


These pants are made to fit the wearer, 
to look neat, to furnish the maximum 
protection and to last. They contain 
some special features that commend 
them to athletes who are particular 
about their football clothing.,, 


FOOTBALL HEAD HELMETS 
Durable, light, safe; handled exclusively 
by us. 

SHOULDER PADS 


The latest ideas in football shoulder 
pads have been followed in construct- 
ing these pads. 
SWEAT SHIRTS AND 
SWEAT PANTS 


These are now worn by basketball, 
track, baseball, and football teams 
and are indispensable. 


This special equipment is offered to 
the school and college coaches at a 
low price. 


Immediate Delivery Guaranteed 


Illinois Equipment Co. 


Champaign, Ill. John Van Liew, Mgr. 











middle,” and always to give the 
batsman what he doesn’t want. The 
infielders should play as deep as 
possible. They should shift with 
the hitters, cover every base on 
every play, back up each other at 
all times and above all get that feel 
of each other so there can be no 
misunderstanding as to who is to 
get a fly ball, a grounder or take a 
throw. Every infielder should, too, 
be peppery, energetic, cheerful and 
confident. He should touch a base 
runner facing the direction from 
which he comes. He must go in to 
meet a ground ball, be accurate in 
his throwing and never throw too 
late to get his man; and, lastly, for- 
get immediately fielding mistakes. 

The outfield is the suburban po- 
lice force. The men in these posi- 
tions should go get everything at 
top speed. Every play of the game 
must be covered by this outer 
guard, especially remembering first, 
third and even home, and it should 
be “a day in jail” for failure on the 
part of an outfielder to get the ball 
back into the diamond immediately 
on every occasion. 

Finally it is the winning team 
that is wanted in baseball, as in 
other sports. Therefore, there 
must be highly developed the desire 
and the will to win. Watch a win- 
ning team. You will see every man 
“on his toes” all the time. You will 
see individual and team confidence 
and the spirit of buoyant, happy 
good fellowship among the players. 
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Hints To HITTERS 


HINTS TO HITTERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


the pitcher, and don’t get nervous 
in a close count. Your plate is 18 
inches wide and strikes are called 
between your knees and shoulders 
—make them be in there” and fol- 
low them all the way down. Be 
sure of your stance at plate, posi- 
tion of body, position of bat, and 
swing step. Watch the ball down, 
and try to see it hit your bat. And 
swing on the level. 
BUNTING 

Every coach has his own style 
for hitting and bunting, but each 
one has a hunch of his own, and 
this one has worked wonders not 
only in advancing men but with the 
squeeze play. A ball never comes 
over the plate or close to it that you 
could not catch with your hand. 

Place the upper hand on the bat 
(half-way between trade mark and 
end of bat), grasping the bat with 
full length of thumb and tips of 
fingers. (If done properly, there 
is no chance to injure fingers, and 
we all know they must be’ pro- 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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CONSTRUCTION AND CARE OF 
TENNIS COURTS 


FRANK FOGARTY 


Groundkeeper of Tennis Courts and Running Tracks 
University of Illinois 


N some sections of the country 

concrete and asphalt tennis 
courts are desirable for college pur- 
poses because weather conditions 
during the school year from Sep- 
tember to June are such that these 
courts are available for playing a 
great deal oftener than clay courts 
and besides the cost of upkeep is 
much less. 

Clay courts, however, are more 
practicable than either concrete or 
asphalt for most schools and col- 
leges, first because the cost of con- 
struction is a great deal less and 
further because most tennis players 
prefer the softer playing surface. 

In constructing a clay court it is 
well to go over the ground careful- 
ly and then choose a location that 
has drainage facilities and one 
which is easily accessible to dress- 
ing quarters. After determining 
the location remove the sod and 
then roll the surface. The courts 
without a foundation of cinders 
dry more quickly than the ones that 
are constructed with a cinder basis. 
It is well to haul the clay that is to 
be used for the surface of the court 
to the side of the court and there 
to let it stand for several months 
before using it. Before placing the 
clay on the area which has been 
prepared for it, be sure to see that 
this surface is as level as possible. 
The clay should be scattered over 
the area from which the sod has 
been removed to the depth of sev- 
eral inches, then the whole court 
should be plowed, disced, harrowed 
and dragged. After this it is well 
to use a grader to level the dirt. 
After using the grader the surface 
should be dragged again and then 
rolled with a heavy roller. When 


this work is being done care should 
be exercised to slope the courts one 
way enough to secure adequate 
drainage. 

The following equipment is es- 
sential for use in keeping the courts 
in good shape: first, a heavy hand 
roller, which should be used two or 
three times a week at first and 
later once a week; second, a big 
broom, which may be constructed 
as follows—secure four street 
brushes and remove the handles 
from the two middle ones when the 
brushes are placed end to end. Next 
nail a heavy two-by-four on top of 
the brushes. This brush should 
be used at least once a week. Be- 
fore sweeping a court it should be 
dampened, otherwise too much dirt 
will be removed with the stones and 
gravel which will be found in the 
clay. The rolling will keep these 
stones packed down to some extent 
and this is desirable. In sweeping 
the courts pull the broom toward 
you and do not push it away from 
you in the usual way. 

Inexpensive net posts may be 
made from 1!4-inch pipe six feet 
in length. These posts will last 
twenty years or more constructed 
as‘ follows: first, dig the holes for 
the pipe and then drive each pipe 
down into the hole a few inches. 
Then line the poles «<> and fill the 
holes with sand, gravel and cement, 
which should be well tamped. 

For a back-stop it is well to use 
heavy mesh wire, as hard driven 
balls will go through light wire. To 
construct the back-stop, use 1%4- 
inch pipe 10 feet in length for up- 
rights and a pipe 12 feet in length 
for the top. Two feet from the 
lower ends of the 10-foot pieces 
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should be drilled for wire 
It is well to construct 


holes 
fasteners. 
the frame work for the back-stop 
on the ground and then to raise it 


and set the pipe in concrete the 


same as the net posts. The pipes 
should be set about two feet in the 
ground. After the supports have 
set for two days the wire may be 
stretched. Number 10 straight wire 
may be used to fasten the mesh 
wire in place. This straight wire 
should be forced through the holes 
in the end pipes and then fastened 
to the four-foot mesh wire. The 
wire which holds the mesh wire 
should be fastened to the pipe every 
six or seven inches. On the top of 
the fence the mesh wire should be 
lapped half way around the pipe 
and fastened through every other 
mesh. After fastening the wire at 
the top it should be drawn up tight 
at the bottom. In fastening the 
different widths of wire stove pipe 
wire should be used. 


The area between the fences 





Portable 





Bleachers 


REAL bleacher, will give you un- 

equalled service the year round. Use 

indoors and out. Portable, comfortable, 
permanent, economical, safe and reliable. 
More satisfactory than permanent seats— 
equally as stron’. Made of selected stock 
painted one coat. 

With the spring season at hand, NOW is 

the time to PREPARE yourself for years to 
come. 


Write or wire at once for full particulars 


ALEXANDER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


© 


Main Sales 
Office 


Champaign, 
Illinois 











should be at least 110 feet in length 
and there should be three feet or 
more of sod between the fence and 
the court. The sod helps to pre- 
vent the court from washing at the 


(Continued on Page 30) 








We tell you where the 


COACHES good positions are and 


help you get the place you want. Leading Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Normal and Public Schools select our 


candidates. Write for detatls. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Bldp. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Designs 
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Pants 
Helmets 
Shoulder Pads 
Football Shoes 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
GIVEN EXPERT ATTENTION 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


RAWLINGS MFG. CO. 


23rd & Lucas Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















FOOTBALL RULES CHANGES 


Following are the changes in the 
1922 Football Rules as adopted by 
the Football Rules Committee at its 
meeting March 10 and 11. The 
. final wording of these modifications 
is to be made by the editing com- 
mittee, but the meaning here given 
is substantially correct. 

3, 

In all shift plays “both feet sta- 
tionary on the ground” is inter- 
preted to mean that a sufficient 
momentary pause must occur so as 
to admit of officials seeing if the 
ball was snapped while the men 
were in motion. It is the intention 
of the rule that when a man shifts 
to a new position he shall come to 
a full stop so that all of his mo- 
mentum is lost and so that he shall 
make a new start from a position 
of rest when the ball is put in play. 

II. 

Interference on a forward pass 
with a defensive man while the 
ball is in the air shall be penalized 
by the loss of 15 yards and a down. 

III. 

The Referee should blow his 
whistle as soon as he is convinced 
that the ball has crossed the goal 
line or a forward pass has been 
completed across the goal line. 

IV. 

Any man who starts from the 
line of scrimmage must be at least 
five yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage when the ball is snapped. 
This applies to the so-called man in 
motion play. 


When a touchdown has been 
made, the side scoring the touch- 
down shall have possession of the 
ball for a scrimmage anywhere on 
or outside the 5 yard line. Any 
legal play, as from a regular scrim- 
mage, that is, a kick, pass or run, 
may be made, and if a goal or 
touchdown is made, it shall count 
as one point. If the attacking side 
makes a foul or an illegal or in- 
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completed forward pass, they shall 
lose their chance for the one point. 
If the defending side commits a 
foul, the score of one point shall 
be awarded the attacking side. 

VI. 

Clipping is defined as throwing 
the body from behind across the 
leg or legs below the knees of a 
player not carrying the ball. This 
shall be ruled as unnecessary rough- 
ness. This rule is not meant to 
apply to close line play, but to 
play in the open. 

VII. 

No player taken out in one half 
may return in the same half. Such 
a man when re-substituted, may be 
put in at any time and not neces- 
sarily at the beginning of a quarter. 

VIII. 


When a penalty is given for tak- 
ing out time the penalty must be 
added to the distance to be gained. 

IX. 

Officials do not have to notify the 
teams at the beginning of the sec- 
ond half. 

X. 

The referee with the agreement 
of the captains may shorten the 
game between the halves. 

XI. 

The referee shall select the men 

to hold the stakes. 
XII. 

At the start of a game the loser 
of the toss may have the choice 
of kicking off or of receiving the 
ball if the winner selected the goal. 

The changes on the whole will 
make for the improvement of the 
game. The first rule, viz., the one 
applying to the stop after the shift 
will probably result in a more rigid 
enforcement of the rule which is 
already in the book and thus take 
away some of the effectiveness of 
shift plays. The principle of the 
shift is that the offensive men may 
be moved to a strategic position for 
attack and the strength of the of- 
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fense hurled at the defensive point 
of attack before the defense can 
shift to meet the play or what is 
equally as effective from the stand- 
point of the attacking side, while 
the men on defense are off balance 
while moving to their new position. 
This change in the wording of the 
rule will not result in discontinuing 
shift plays and the coaches who 
know how to teach shifts properly 
will probably be found using them 
just as much in 1922 as they did 
in 1921. Eastern strategists on the 
whole favor a plan of attack which 
starts from a set position and is di- 
rected at a defense which is formed 
along conservative or conventional 
lines. The shift which is so popu- 
lar in the middle west was devel- 
oped by Dr. Williams of Minnesota 
and is now used by most of the 
coaches in some form or other. K. 
K. Rockne of Notre Dame has 
probably brought his shift nearer 
to perfection than any other coach. 
This principle of attack pays more 
attention to the offense than to the 
defense, and places a double re- 
sponsibility on the defense. 


Question: What is the best way to 
teach a quarter back football strat- 
egy and tactics? Answer: Have 
him familiarize himself with K. K. 
Rockne’s strategy map that ap- 
peared in the October Journal and 
have him work out the plays on the 
All-American Board, advertised on 
page 25 of this Journal. 





FOR FUN OR MONEY 


VENTRILOQUISH 


Taught almost anyone at 
home. Small cost. Send TO- 
DAY 2c stamp for particulars 
and proof. 


GEO. W. SMITH 


Room M 500, 125 N. Jeff. Ave. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Putting the 
Athlete Back 


Into the Game 


is always an important con- 
sideration with the athletic 
director. Minor injuries, such 
as sprains and strains, while 
not serious in themselves, 
often cripple the strength of 
the team by disabling an im- 
portant unit. 


Not only does 





give instant relief from pain 
in sprains and other injuries, 
but it begins immediately to 
establish a process of repair, 
which brings the injured limb 
into rapid utility and allows 
the athlete to get back into 
the game at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


THE 


DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


20 GRAND STREET 


New York City 


A copy of Dr. Glimstedt’s book—‘‘Con- 
ditioning and Training in American 
College Athletics, and the Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries,” will be sent, all 
charges paid, upon receipt of request. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF BASEBALL 


(Concluded from page 19) 


Another important point which 
has already been touched upon is 
that of keeping the body very close 
to the ground when fielding ground 
balls. It is hardly possible to play 
too low. 

On a slowly hit ball the fielder 
should advance to meet it, but he 
should stop and take his correct 
position for fielding and should be 
stationary when the ball reaches 
him unless the ball is coming very 
slowly, and in this case he must 
handle it on the run, scooping the 
ball with his bare hand and then 
he will make an _ underhanded 
throw. It is well to get the ball on 
an easy bound when possible. The 
best place to get the ball is on the 
short hop, that is, just as it leaves 
the ground. The next best place 
is when the ball is at the height of 
the bound. The man receiving the 
ball should not reach forward for 




















Illustration 3 


the ball, but rather should let it 
come to him. 


FIELDING FLY BALLS 


In fielding fly balls a_ player 
should get under the ball as fast as 
possible and should not try to time 
the flight so as barely to get to the 
ball. The reason for this is that 
if the man in question misjudges 
the direction and speed of the ball, 
if he gets there in plenty of time he 
will have an opportunity to shift so 
as still to get under it. 

In catching fly balls the fielders 
should learn to catch them with 
palms up as shown in illustration 
three, or with the palms up and the 
thumbs together. The first is usu- 
ally the safer method, but it is well 
to practice both. 

The following points should be 
considered in catching fly balls: In 
running to the spot where the ball 
will fall, run with the arms at the 
side, sprinter fashion, as this is the 
best method of carrying the arms 
when running. That is, the hands 
should not be carried in the air ina 
position of readiness for catching 
the ball while the fielder is running. 
When the ball hits the glove the re- 
ceiver’s hands should be relaxed 
and should give a little with the im- 
pact of the ball against the glove. 

An outfielder should turn and 
run back as fast as he can to catch 
a ball hit over his head. He should 
not attempt to keep his eye on the 
ball while he is running, as this will 
slow him up. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to catch fly balls in this manner, 
but a good outfielder should be able 
to do it. 





CONSTRUCTION AND 
CARE OF TENNIS COURTS 


(Continued from page 27) 


ends in the spring or after heavy 
rains. 

For marking the line the Lineo- 
graph is of value and will not only 
save time but will make good lines. 
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Some people use oils and com- 
pounds for tennis courts, but these 
do not last very long and are not 
necessary. Weeds grow very rap- 
idly on new courts and so care is 
needed in the summer not to let 
them get started. 


In the summer unless there is a 
great deal of rain the courts should 
be sprinkled every other day. It 
will pay to have water pipes in- 
stalled and the hydrant should be 
placed on the outside of the fence 
and about in the middle of the 
courts. An inch and a half connec- 
tion for an inch and a half hose is 
best. 


In the spring when the ground 
is soft it is well to roll it frequently, 
and especially after each rain. If 
there are foot marks in the court 
where persons have walked through 
the mud it is well to use a rake to 
fill these, but ordinarily a rake 
should not be used since it loosens 
the dirt and keeps the surface soft. 
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o> 2 Sells Soap 


“¥ er Saves Time 


Gol Darr’ Wheres Tat Soap ? 


Slip a penny“‘in- 
to the slot” and 
out comes an in- 
dividual cake of 
Palmolive Soap. Saves time, temper 
and bother for everybody. 


Palmolive Vendin3 Machines are 
loaned FREE of charge with a small 
order of soap. 

In addition to Palmolive, we can 
also supply Rose Bath, a pure white 
floating, soap, and Old Black Joe, a 
tar soap of high 
quality. 

Ask for samples 

and prices 
Industrial Department 


THE PALMOLIVE 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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San Francisco 








Wright & Ditson-Victor Co. 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
for Every Sport 


Baseball, Tennis, Track, Swimmin}, 





Wright G&G Ditson- 





"Victor Co. 


Wright & Ditson, Boston, Mass. 





Chicago 


Toronto 


Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Denver, Col. 
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HINTS TO HITTERS 


(Continued from page 25) 


tected). Then the same principle 
applies as in catching the ball only, 
of course, your bat is in front of 
the hand. 


Line up with the same plane of 
the ball and stay in that plane. Get 
away from the wrong idea of jab- 
bing down or out just as the ball is 
in front of you. Your lower hand 
should hold the bat loosely, and in 
moving it forward or back, help to 
direct the ball. Get your bat out 
in front of you so that the whole 
operation is lined up. By this I 
mean your bat is about even with 
the front edge of the plate so that 
you have good free action. 

Your sacrifice ball may be picked, 
of course, with great care and 


should never go foul. Your squeeze 
play will work fine with this style 
of bunting, working on a definite 
ball, of course, with your runner 
starting quickly. Your step for 
your bunt is short, perhaps toward 
your plate, perhaps straight ahead, 
or perhaps a little back; but your 
bunt should be sure. Don’t let your 
runner on third arouse suspicion 
for the squeeze, and make your 
man at the plate stay in the “ball 
orchard” and not give his inten- 
tions away. Just as the ball leaves 
the pitcher’s hand, things start and 
nine times out of ten should ring 
the bell. This style does away with 
the lack of control of the bat which 
is caused by trying to bunt with 
both hands near the handle, making 
sacrifice bunting and squeezing in 
colleges look like a “foul-ball” 
league. 





Ready JUNE 20th 


win his Rames. 





FOOTBALL AIDS 


45 Articles Dealing, with the Fundamentals of 
Football Coaching. Illustrations 
and Diagrams 


Our revised articles with illustrations and diagrams 


These articles are written by coaches for coaches, 
They are up-to-date articlesintended to help the coach 


Special Price to those who have bought the first 
edition. 


GRIFFITH-CLARK 


Physical Education Service Company 
Champaign, Illinois 


PRICE $5.00 









































Forrest C. Allen, Director of 
Athletics, University of Kansas 


Prominent Coach Praises the ‘‘Comet’’ 
Forrest C. Allen, Director of Athletics, University of Kansas, says: 


“Personally, we are very jlad to have this opportunity of tryin3 out your 
shoe, and at the present time we are contemplating, equipping our Varsity 
and freshmen with this shoe. It is well built---an ideal basketball shoe.” 


This is one of the many tributes to the “Comet” by the leading basketball 
coaches of American colleges and universities. The “Comet’’ is the latest 
addition to the Keds line and found a sensational response everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to show you a pair of “Comets”. 
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The 0’Shea Football Jersey 


Pat. Oct. 10, 1916 


The Number of 
Imitations 
Is Determined By 


The Success of 
The Original. 


The O’Shea Football Jersey 


Is The Most Imitated Athletic Garment 
On The Market 





Write For Information 
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l 
THE MARK OF (CO DISTINCTION 
foo, 


Ss EVERY: SPORT: 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


MAKERS 
Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. 
CHICAGO 


P. S.-Our Catalog is now ready. 




















